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and mass public sentiment around the Russian lead- 
er who has dared to voice the stifled feelings of 
Europe's oppressed and suffering millions. In Great 
Britain the wave of interest has become tidal, and is 
sweeping the country through. 

But the United States has pricked up its ears and 
stood aloof. An effort was made in early February 
in Rochester, N. Y., to start a movement on the 22d 
of February that would arouse the country, but it was 
scarcely heard of outside of the city's limits. Late 
dispatches from Washington state that the authorities 
there do not expect much practical good to come of 
the Conference. The government, it is said, will 
instruct its delegates, not to take advanced grounds 
and insist both upon reduction of armaments and 
the adoption of some general system of arbitration, 
but simply "to put no obstacles in the path of any 
practicable agreement for diminishing the evils of 
war and the burdens of big military establishments." 
Members of the State Department and of the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs of the two Houses are 
reported to be sceptical as to the possibility of any 
agreement even to keep the military establishments 
down to their present basis. Even in the matter of 
arbitration, they say that there can be agreement 
only on matters of minor importance. 

The officials and statesmen who have written their 
opinions to the leaders of the Peace Crusade in Eng- 
land have, for the most part, confined themselves to 
the expression of sympathy. There is little to make 
one think that they have any sincere and deep desire 
for the success of the Czar's proposals. 

It is amazing that the United States, which, in 
loyalty to herself, ought long ago to have uttered 
herself the Czar's word, should thus be occupying 
simply negative ground with regard to the greatest, 
or what might easily be made the greatest event of 
modern times. The cause is not far to seek. The 
nation has been on a debauch. She has gotten into 
an intoxicated spirit in which the Czar's plan does 
not appeal to her. It runs right across the schemes 
of enlargement and extension of power upon which 
she has entered, and which her responsible states- 
men seem determined to push to accomplishment 
at all hazards. The nation, therefore, instead of 
occupying the foremost and most helpful place in 
the Conference which is to meet at The Hague in 
the early summer seems in danger of being "least 



and last", and of offering the chief obstacle to the 
securing of any practical results. For if our dele- 
gates should assume negative grounds in the Con- 
ference, nothing will be accomplished. They need 
offer no objections to anything. Their silence and 
declination to join in adopting positive measures 
will make the whole occasion a huge failure. 

Such a result, such a stupendous national sin, 
must be made impossible. The heart of the people 
we believe to be right in the matter. Let them 
speak out in tones that cannot be mistaken. In 
little groups and in great masses let them make 
themselves heard at Washington and at St. Peters- 
burg during the two months which yet remain be- 
fore the Conference assembles. Let the spell which 
is over the land be broken. It is still possible for 
the great peace-loving heart of the nation to utter 
itself. The series of Monday noon meetings which 
are to be held in Boston for the next eidit weeks 
ought to be paralleled in every city and village of the 
country. Let strong resolutions be passed in all 
these meetings and forwarded at once to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the Emperor of 
Russia through Count Casini, the Russian ambassa- 
dor at Washington. 



A Conflict of two Civilizations. 

When the recent war between the United States 
and Spain was beginning, we heard prominent men 
justify it on the ground that it was an inevitable 
conflict between two differing civilizations incapable 
of existing longer side by side. The justifiers, as 
we remember, deplored the w;ir as a sad and unfor- 
tunate affair, but since it existed, and they were not 
in a state of mind to condemn it as wrong, they 
felt under the necessity of finding some lofty, un- 
answerable justification of it. They hit upon this,— 
an inevitable conflict of two civilizations—just as 
those who can find no sensible ground for imperialis- 
tic expansion veil their lack of reason under the 
crushing phrase, "manifest destiny." That is sup- 
posed to end the argument. 

What does this argument — an inevitable conflict 
of two civilizations — when reduced to its elements, 
mean in the mouths of its users? It means, first, 
not merely a difference in character, but the superi- 
ority of the one civilization to the other, with the 
accompanying idea of self-satisfaction of the one 
party because of the consciousness of its supposed 
perfections. It means, next, that the superior and 
the inferior civilizations ought not to be allowed to 
exist side by side because of the resulting friction, 
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irritation and bad blood, and the hindrance offered 
by the inferior to the accomplishment of the various 
purposes of the superior. In the third place, it 
assumes it to be the right and the duty ot the pos- 
sessors of the superior civilization to crush by force 
the inferior, or more accurately, to kick it out of 
the way, if it does not yield to the influences, or the 
dictation, of the superior. The leaven must throw the 
meal out of the barrel in order to improve the situa- 
tion. 

The believers in this sort of thing did not usually 
state their thought in this bald way. They were 
careful to hold it obscure, and in this way kept them- 
selves persuaded of its soundness and righteousness. 
But all that the above analysis reveals, and possibly 
more, was involved in their thought. 

The analysis shows clearly that the conflict of 
arms between the United States and Spain was not 
so much a clash between two radically different 
civilizations, a superior and an inferior, as between 
elements, in both nations, of a kind of civilization 
which ought long ago to have disappeared. It was 
not the true American civilization which fell to 
fighting with Spain, and to "kicking" her out of the 
Western world and crushing her everywhere. This 
civilization would have followed a different course, 
would have accomplished its purposes by means of 
a different kind, if it had not been, unfortunately, 
too weak and faithless. It was only when there 
came a "reversion to the ancient type," a revival in 
the blood of something essentially barbarous and 
un-American, that war with its inhumanities and 
horrors came on. It was the recrudescence of 
might, of thirst for vengeance, of the desire to fight 
and show prowess, to "have a hand in the fray", to 
whip somebody and have "glorious" victories to 
sing the praises of, that brought on the conflict. 

The cloak of American civilization, of the pie- 
tense of love of liberty and humanity, flung piously 
over this "old Adam" did not in the least change 
his essential nature. The sad and distressing events 
which are following the war, and straining the 
patience of all true Americans, are the only proof 
that need be brought. Its sequences are the best 
interpretation ot the spirit which brought it on. 
Like begets like. Love of liberty and humanity, 
of righteousness and fairness, mingled with the 
conflict, we do not deny ; but when history makes 
up its verdict it will not confound these attendants 
of the war with its causes. The cause of the 
Spanish-American war, however modified in its 
operation, was essentially the same as the cause of 
all wars. There is a certain book called the New 
Testament, much talked of but less followed, which 
defines very clearly what this cause is. 

The topic we are discussing furnishes the sugges- 
tion that there are but two fundamental types of 
civilization, and that between them there is going 



on an irrepressible conflict. One of these types 
can only by courtesy be called civilization. It is 
founded in selfishness, and proceeds according to the 
principle that might makes right. Its product in 
the world, even when called order, has always'been 
oppression and slavery, in one form and another, now 
open and cruel, now mild and patronizing. Its 
symbol has been the sword, and its history a history 
of blood, desolation and degradation. 

The other type of civilization is founded in justice 
and love. Its law is the law of service and self- 
sacrifice, and its instruments are the moral and 
spiritual forces of truth and beneficence. This type 
of civilization is gaining steadily upon the other. It 
would gain much more rapidly if it did not at times 
abandon in part its principles and undertake to 
propagate itself by means essentially destructive of 
its spirit and purposes. As this type grows in 
strength, the devotees of the old civilization are 
quick to make loud profession of its spirit, and thus 
selfishness and ambition, clothed in garments of pro- 
fessed disinterestedness, deceive many into supposing 
that real humanity can propagate itself by inhuman 
and destructive means. Thus we have a mixed civili- 
zation, in which the two types struggle together, 
often in the most puzzling confusion. 

But the new, Christian type of civilization is be- 
coming steadily more pronounced and clearly de- 
fined. The number of those opposed to oppression 
and violence of every kind is much larger than many 
suppose. Many of them have not yet the courage 
of their convictions, but they have the convictions, 
and that is much. The courage will come in time, 
and thus short work will be made of the whole busi- 
ness of war. There is not a nation of Continental 
Europe that could keep up its great military estab- 
lishment to-day without the conscription. The peo- 
ple hate military service and would not in sufficient 
numbers voluntarily enter it. The United States 
can never build up a great army without conscrip- 
tion. The conscription is an evidence not only of 
governmental tyranny — the tyranny of force and 
false ideas — but also of the growing popular dislike 
of war. 

The contest will go on growing ever sharper, 
until the new spirit becomes strong enough to de- 
clare itself openly and unanimously. The number 
of persons who, filled with the spirit of love and uni- 
versal benevolence, will refuse for any cause to 
shoot down their fellowmen will go on increasing, 
and one of these days they will stand up together and 
utter their voice together in such tones as to make 
every throne of the old civilization tremble and 
melt away. The cross and the sword are irrecon- 
cilable, and the civilization founded on the former 
will supplant, totally and forever, that which makes 
its boast in the latter. The weapons of the new 
civilization are not of the flesh, but they are 
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mighty through God to the pulling down of every 
stronghold founded in selfishness and defended by 
the mightiest engines of physical force which hu- 
man wit can devise. 



Whitewashing War. 

We have read somewhere a story of a simple- 
minded whitewasher, colored or white, who, in order 
to draw customers, had placed over his door the sign : 
"Goin' out whitewashin' done in here." It would 
seem just now as if this sign might appropriately be 
placed over the doors of certain departments of 
governmental management. About everything con- 
nected with the recent war, its mismanagement and 
the evils and quarrelings growing out of it, seem to 
be getting a slash of the whitewash brush. 

General Eagan has been courtmartialed and sus- 
pended, not because he was guilty of appointing in- 
competent favorites, not because he fed the soldiers 
"embalmed" or rotten beef, but because he got mad 
and said several sorts of "bad" words at General 
Miles. But he is allowed to continue to draw a salary 
of more than five thousand dollars a year, and to re- 
tire, like a gentleman, to one of "our new posses- 
sions", to a cofiee plantation which he has annexed. 

Secretary Alger and the War Department in gener- 
al have gone almost scott free at the hands of the 
War Investigation Commission. It was generally 
believed, when the Commission was appointed, and' 
during the investigation, that its character, as com- 
posed of military men and friends of the Depart- 
ment, would lead it to make a whitewashing report. 
It is true, the Commission found many grounds of 
blame, as it was compelled by public sentiment to 
do. But this blame is distributed in such a way and 
couched in such terms as to make it characterless. The 
conspicuous incompetency of the head of the War 
Department is toned down to "lack of that complete 
grasp of the situation which was essential", and the 
General is towed about by the President in his trips 
as if he were the sine qua non of the Administration. 

The inspector-general's department is found to be 
"not as efficient as it ought to have been", an utter- 
ance which might be made with truth about any ser- 
vice performed by even the most competent human 
being. General Miles and Dr. Daly are declared to 
have been "derelict in duty" for not communicating 
to the Department their suspicion that the refriger- 
ated beef had been chemically treated. And so on 
through the list. Everybody is uncorrupt and pa- 
triotic and energetic, but everybody has failed to do 
his work perfectly. Everybody is hit, nobody is hurt. 
As a climax of the whole, the poor "embalmed" 
beef itself is now being investigated, and in spite 
of General Miles, or because of him, it is almost cer- 
tain to get its coat of whitewash. 

We do not wonder much at the report of the War 



Investigation Commission. If it had not felt itself 
compelled to save the reputation of the War Depart- 
ment, if it had dared to tell the truth and the whole 
truth, it would have brought the most serious charges, 
not against the War Department alone, but against 
Congress also for the reckless haste with which it 
plunged the nation needlessly into war, and against 
the President himself for allowing himself to be 
"rushed" against his judgment and his wish into the 
horrors of conflict. The final blame rested just here, 
and with that large noisy section of the people which 
shouted for war, and whose voice the authorities 
mistook for the voice of God. 

There was therefore no other report which the 
Commission could make, unless it had gone beyond 
the purpose of its appointment and had had the 
courage to expose the whole gigantic wrong from 
beginning to end. It was not appointed for this 
purpose, evidently. The investigation has been ab- 
solutely worthless, when judged by any of the higher 
standards which ought to control the life and activity 
of the nation. It has been worse thin worthless ; it 
has been positively mischievous. Its influence will 
help to keep the eyes of the people closed to the 
iniquities and absurdities of war, and to lead the na- 
tion farther and farther into the spirit and practice 
of militarism. 

Nothing gets whitewashed as war, and everything 
connected with it, does. It has always been so. Its 
hideous and ghastly deformity has been decked out 
in every fair device which the imagination could sug- 
gest, in order to make it look holy and beautiful. 
Painters have painted it in the fairest colors of the 
rainbow. People sing over it, pray over it, preach 
over it, orate over it, as if it were the fairest and 
sweetest thing in all God's world. Money is spent 
on it as a lover throws away money on his mistress. 
Gilded and costly swords are presented to those 
who have been foremost in killing and mangling 
their fellowmen. War men are promoted for what 
occurs in the regular performance of their tasks, as 
no other men in any other calling, however difficult 
it may be, are promoted. It is humiliating in the 
extreme to see men, otherwise rational and humane, 
joining in all this glorification of what ought to re- 
ceive the instant and universal condemnation of all 
rightly ordered souls. The time will come when all 
this will cease, and war, stripped of its finery, will 
be sent forth as an outcast to wander without a friend 
on the planet. 



The Conquest of the Philippines. 

"What can war but endless war still breed ? " 

No sadder, no more shameful page has ever been 

written in American history than that which is now 

being written in the Philippine islands. The United 

States, the land of freedom and justice, "mowing 



